














It’s FUN to Spray the HARCO Way! 
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Here’s a new hand Ts made just for you Home 
Gardeners! It takes all the tiresome ne out of 
spraying — makes fighting the ae hm! 

Just s-q-u-e-e-z-e ght-weight RCO'S ns 
hand-grip for a spray fine as mist. With its flexible 
tubing and brass extension nozzle you reach both sides of 
every leaf in difficult places. The transparent container 
holds a full quart of any spray that mixes with water. 
Dozens of uses indoors, too! . 
Nothing to get out of order — its construction and ¢ ¥° 
efficiency are aoe eentas. You'll thank us for telling ‘ 
you about HAR - & 


new Loe Price HARCO SPRAYER 51:95 
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Seedsmen Since 1818 


, Boston, Mass. 








ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 


You are invited to visit the Annual Flower Show of the Cherry Hill 
Nurseries, West Newbury. 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Mountain Laurel are arranged in gardens and 
along woodland paths. Other flowering shrubs and perennial plants add their 
beauty and color, while Peonies are shown in bewildering variety. 


Outside are the Rose and Perennial gardens and the thousands of Peony 
blooms which have made Cherry Hill Peonies famous. 


JUNE 15th to 23rd; 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY Established 1832 MASSACHUSETTS 











| MAKE YOUR OWN GARDEN THE REGULAR FEEDING 
GROUND FOR HUMMING BIRDS 


Single Floral Cup with bracket (as shown on left) ..$ .75 


Two Floral Cups | on flower ; dics cadets 1.50 
Three Floral Cups / stake, 24” § ................ 2.25 
I orca ecg arid o ied shiv 40nd cain hee 2.00 


Add 25c for mailing up to 1000 miles 
50c over 1000 miles to your check 


Ask for our Folder Practical Feeders for All Birds 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 











TERRACES AND SWIMMING POOLS 


that won’t hold puddles where you want to sit and needs 
no cushions. 5 feet long. Wood painted red, green or 
brown. Seat is of flat Rattan. 


$15.00 each, 2 for $28.50, F.O.B. Phila. 
Send for catalogue of distinctive fencings 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane Germantown, Philadelphia 





Comfortable, Durable, Attractive 








NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF PLANT NAMES 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each with accurate and 


authoritative indication of pronunciation and a concise definition—25c postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 














“Pinching” as Applied to Plants 


HE “‘pinching”’ of plant stems—a process 

so-called because the soft shoots are often 
topped with the thumb and forefinger—is an 
age-old gardening practice. It is founded on 
the fact that removal of the terminal growth 
starts lower-growing dormant buds into ac- 
tivity. Every gardener for centuries has been 
aware of this phase of plant behavior, but, 
even so, it has remained for recent students 
of plant hormones to offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the reason that trimmed plants 
react as they do. 

In garden practice, pinching is followed 
for a number of reasons. Often young plants 
become drawn up by being crowded before 
transplanting. As a result, they may have 
scant root systems and slender, spindly, un- 
branched tops. At the time of the transplant- 
ing of such underprivileged plants—either 
seedlings or cuttings—excessive transpiration 
losses are prevented and more bushy plants 
usually result from a nipping off of the tops. 

With some plants, such as snapdragons, 
new top growth after transplanting origi- 
nates from the bases of the plants. Thus, with 
them not only pinching at planting time 
but later cutting back to the new stems is 
beneficial. 

Perhaps the most common reason for 
pinching is to induce bushiness of habit. The 
garden chrysanthemums can be grown into 
fuller, denser plants if all shoots are pinched 
every few inches until about July 20. 

Many plants are pinched but once, since 
only a few stems are needed. Young dahlias, 
for instance, if pinched after they have 
formed their second set of leaves will produce 
several stems but not too many to inhibit 
normal flower size. The trellis-trained tomato 
is also brought up with two, or sometimes, 
more stems. With the latter, however, prun- 
ing may become a matter of reducing rather 
than inducing multiple-stemming. 

Some vigorous plants, such as the peren- 
nial asters or the golden glow, are often 
kept down at more satisfactory heights or 
in more pleasing habit by pinching. Both 
of these plants are sometimes handled by the 
rather crude system of being sheared hard 
after reaching considerable size but well be- 
fore flowering season. For the golden glow 
such treatment is not unsatisfactory if shear- 
ing at a height of about three feet takes 
place several times—often enough to destroy 
aphid infestations at the soft tips. 

With asters, however, better specimens of 
moderate size will be produced if the plants 
are divided severely each Spring, and the few 
resulting shoots given a pinch or two while 
young and soft. Another equally satisfactory 
method with most of the perennial asters 
is to restrict the plants to one main stem, 
which is staked but usually not pinched at all. 

Pinching is often employed to delay or 
influence flowering. For instance, the re- 
moval of the tips of heavy delphinium spikes 
while still in the bud stage will change in- 
dividual spikes into bearers of many later- 
flowering branches of suitable cutting size. 
Also, the topping of many phloxes late in 
the Spring will cause the production of 
flowers on the resulting side branches. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 











STARTED plants of tomatoes, cabbages, brussels sprouts and early 
celery may be set out now. 


THERE is still time to sow sweet corn, string beans, beets, carrots, 
turnips, radishes, kohlrabi and Chinese cabbage. 


IF GRAPE hyacinths are permitted to go to’seed, they will self sow, 
as a rule, over a wide area, which may be desirable. 


DIVISIONS made from pyrethrums lifted and divided now will develop 
into sturdy plants, capable of flowering well next year. 


PERENNIAL seeds should be sown at once if they are to develop into 
plants strong enough to go through next Winter safely. 


IF NOT fertilized earlier in the season, established peony plants will 
benefit from the application of a handful of complete fertilizer after 
blooming. 

PINCH the young dahlia plants after they have made their second sets 
of leaves, thus inducing the formation of bushier plants and subse- 
quently more flowers. 


THE LIFTING and division of bearded irises soon after flowering offers 
an excellent opportunity for ridding the plants of diseased portions 
and borer infestations. 


SUCH annuals as bachelor’s buttons, calendulas, alyssum, candytuft and 
numerous others will bloom well later in the season if sown now in 
carefully prepared soil. 


IF THE lawn requires watering, do a thorough job. The frequent 
superficial watering of turf in sunny areas may accomplish little else 
than promote the growth of crabgrass. 


RAPIDLY multiplying aphid infestations, especially those on garden 
peas should be checked as soon as noticed. Rotenone dust containing 
one per cent rotenone has proved effective. 


EARLY-flowering rock garden plants which spread rapidly, particularly 
Phlox subulata, can be divided now. If not divided and replanted, 
it is advisable to trim the plants relatively hard. 


WATCH out for misnamed “rogues” as each group of plants comes 
into flower. With perennials this refers particularly to volunteer seed- 
lings which may, unnoticed, overgrow the true-to-name parent plants. 


TRELLIS tomatoes can well be grown two stems to a plant, trained on 
soft, strong twine stretched vertically between upper and lower hori- 
zontal wires. The side shoots should be pruned away while still 
soft-stemmed. 


IF TULIP bulbs are to be stored for Autumn planting, they should 
be dug after the foliage has dried down, graded into even sizes and 
labelled carefully. Spread the stored bulbs thin or pack them in slatted 
boxes and keep them in a cool, dry place out of the sun and direct 
wind. 
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THE NEW “ORTHO” 
ROSE SPRAY KIT 


The new “ORTHO” Rose Spray Kit is the big 
news for rose growers this season. It contains 
just two bottles — scientifically balanced espe- 
cially for the control of most common rose in- 
sects and diseases. Enthusiastically welcomed 
by rose growers everywhere. 
Makes 12 gallons of combined spray for $1.00— 
safe, effective, inexpensive— 
buy your “ORTHO” Rose 
Spray Kit today. 




















CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


“The ORTHO Company” 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Garden lovers who visit New York will do themselves an injustice if they do 
not visit the newly erected “Cloisters” at Fort Tryon Park in the upper part 
of the city, not far from the George Washington Bridge, which it overlooks. 
In the “Cloisters” are gardens similar to those found in like surroundings in 
European countries. One of these gardens is illustrated herewith. Fort Tryon 
Park itself is filled with interesting plants. It was laid out by Frederick Law 
Olmsted of Brookline, Mass., with funds donated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE Garden Club of North Carolina, under the capable leader- 

ship of Mrs. J. Buren Sidbury, president, was the gracious 
hostess at the twelfth annual convention of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs which was held at Asheville on May 27, 28, 
29 and 30. Three hundred and 
fifty delegates from 36 states at- 
tended. Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis 
of Kentucky, the national presi- 
dent, presided at all the meetings. 

The mornings were given over 
to conferences and business sessions, the afternoons to sightseeing 
trips and social events; and it was hard to decide which were the 
more exciting. It might be thought that the reports of the states 
would be very much the same, but quite the contrary was true. 
Arizona had passed a bill to save the spoon flower and asked that all 
persons refuse to buy any more of them. Tennessee planted, with 
the assistance of the governor, a million trees. Texas now has 700 
roadside parks. West Virginia removed 60,000 billboards. 

In the terrific blizzard last Winter all the fruit trees in lowa were 
lost, so the garden clubs are working very hard to replace them. 
Georgia couldn't get its billboard bill through the legislature because 
they (the legislature) were being entertained by Sally Rand! Florida 
passed a bill to control outdoor advertising. California’s present 
project is to build a $100,000 herbarium; the garden clubs in 
California have also placed text books in the public schools to help 
children identify trees and plants. New York has started a church 
garden project. 

Nearly all the states have done a great deal of war relief work. 
Many have sent motorized canteens and ambulances to England, and 
the funds raised for British war relief are considerable. All states 
stressed conservation and roadside improvement. 

On the first afternoon a trip was made to Pearson's Falls. The 
Tryon Garden Club bought these falls some 
time ago to save this beautiful glen from 
being exploited commercially. 

Other afternoon trips were made to many 
lovely Asheville gardens, the Biltmore House 
and to Hickory Nut Gap, and a tea was 
held at the Biltmore Forest Country Club. 
On the last day there was a trip through 
the Great Smoky Mountain National Park, 
where the slopes were gorgeous with flame 
azaleas and laurel and thousands of rhodo- 
dendrons. The roadsides were fragrant with 
honeysuckle and roses. 

Dr. S. L. Emsweller of Washington, D. C., 
principal horticulturist of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
spoke on “How Research Helps to Grow 
Flowers” after the state president’s dinner. 

The following awards were made by the 
National Council: 

The purple ribbon for flower shows to 


North Carolina Host to 
Nation’s Garden Clubs 





The purple ribbon for horticultural achievement to Mrs. Perry 
O'Neal of Indiana for a new dahlia, to Mrs. F. F. Bahnson of North 
Carolina for a new hemerocallis, to Mrs. Charles Doscher of New 
York for rose culture, to Mrs. Ben G. Oneal of Texas for chrysan- 
themum culture, to Mrs. W. T. 
Cahoon of Alabama for iris cul- 
ture, to Mrs. James Kenan, also of 
Alabama, for rose culture, and to 
Mrs. Waldo Cummer of Florida 
for delphinium culture. 

Certificate of merit to Mrs. Winnifred Teele of Massachusetts for 
her ‘Flower Arrangement Primer.” 

Fisher award for garden centers: First, Berkshire Garden Center, 
Stockbridge, Mass.; second, Tarpon Springs Garden Club, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla.; third, Alpine Garden Club, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Yearbook awards: First, Iowa Garden Club; second, South 
Carolina Garden Club; third, Michigan Garden Club. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer of Grand Rapids, Mich., was elected 
president, succeeding Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis of Kentucky. Mrs. 
Waldo Cummer of Florida was named first vice-president, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Brewer. 

The following were chosen vice-presidents of the seven regions 
of the United States: 

New England—Mrs. William Champlin of New Hampshire, 
succeeding Mrs. Fred S. Woods, of Maine. 

Central Atlantic—Mrs. E. Page Allinson of Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Edward H. McKeon of Maryland. 

South Atlantic—Mrs. H. R. Totten of North Carolina, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Ambrose Ford of Virginia. 

Central—Mrs. Walter P. Morton of Indiana, re-elected. 

South Central—Mrs. G. C. Spillers of Oklahoma, succeeding 
Mrs. E. W. Frost of Arkansas. 

Rocky Mountain—Mrs. Adam Wagner 
of Colorado, succeeding Mrs. Fred Grouse- 
man of Nebraska. 

Pacific Coast—Mrs. Ernest C. Dalton of 
Oregon, succeeding Mrs. Killian J. Weiler 
of Washington. 

Mrs. Gideon Stieff of Maryland was 
chosen recording secretary to succeed Mrs. 
Joseph S. Leach of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Varner B. Stevens of Michigan was 
elected corresponding secretary, succeeding 
Mrs. Donald Hastings of Georgia, and Mrs. 
Randall D. Warden of New Jersey was 
named treasurer, succeeding Mrs. Brice P. 
Disque of New York City. 

The slate of officers was presented by 
Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg of Morristown, 
N. J., honorary national president and chair- 
man of the nominating committee. 

It was announced that Louisiana had been 


the Illinois, Pennsylvania and Georgia clubs. 


Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, new president of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
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added to the South Atlantic region, making 
ten states in that region. Seattle, Wash., was 








announced as the 1942 convention city, and Tulsa, Okla., was 
chosen for the 1943 meeting. 

The regular semi-annual Fall meeting, which was to have been 
held in Texas in October, has been indefinitely postponed because 
of the congested condition between Forth Worth and Dallas, due 
to the iarge defense construction in this area, making the obtaining 
of accommodations almost impossible. 





June Flower Show in Germantown 


A successful flower show was held by The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society on June 5 and 6, 1941, in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, through the hospitality and co-operation of the German- 
town Woman's Club. The following garden clubs were joint spon- 
sors of the exhibition: Four Counties Garden Club, The Gardeners, 
The Garden Club of Philadelphia, The Planters, The Weeders, and 
the West Chester Garden Club. 

Delphinium collections were remarkable in the range of color 
and number of varieties shown, as well as for fine culture. An abun- 
dance of beautifully grown specimens of peonies, campanulas, sweet 
williams, Japanese irises, columbines, poppies, and other June 
flowers lent color and fragrance to the horticultural classes. The 
ribbon of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, offered for 
the most outstanding exhibit in the horticultural classes, was 
awarded to a collection of large-flowered clematis of 18 named 
varieties, shown by Mrs. Richard D. Wood, Jr., of Wawa. 

Roses have been particularly fine in the Philadelphia suburbs this 
season, and there was a superb showing of them at the exhibition. 
The Robert C. Wright Medal, offered each year for the best indi- 
vidual rose grown and exhibited by an amateur, went to Mrs. Gerry 
W. Cox of Phoenixville, for a perfect specimen of the hybrid tea 
rose ““Mme. Joseph Perraud.’’ Climbing roses, which are steadily 
increasing in popularity in Philadelphia gardens, were well repre- 
sented. Mrs. J. E. Caldwell of Bryn Mawr won firsts in many of the 
rose classes, and also received the bronze medal of the society as a 
sweepstake prize for the greatest number of points in the horti- 
cultural classes. 

The vase offered by Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout, president of the 
society, and the ribbon of the Garden Club Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, offered for the most outstanding exhibit in the arrangement 
classes, were awarded to Mrs. William S. Dutton of Avondale. Her 
arrangement consisted of blush-pink roses, suggesting a crescent in 
form, in a square glass container, mounted on a rectangular plastic 
base which simulated glass. The composition was staged most 
effectively on a pale pink velvet table cover. 

The Alfred A. Rust memorial prize was awarded to Mrs. George 
Reath of Whitemarsh, for a dinner arrangement of roses and other 
plant materials. 


Tulip Society of Central New York 


Ample use of well-rotted manure and of a complete fertilizer as 
the key to finer tulips and bulbs was indicated by two successful 
fanciers at the annual meeting of the Tulip Society of Central 
New York held recently at Triangle Tulip Gardens, Amboy, N. Y. 
Where liberal applications of bone meal and of super-phosphate 
showed little benefit, heavy applications of well rotted manure have 
resulted in larger bloom and better bulbs, according to Mrs. Henry 
Schwarting of Syracuse. Mrs. J. A. Frank Neal of Syracuse con- 
firmed Mrs. Schwarting’s report but advised care not to get the 
manure into contact with the bulbs. 

Mrs. Schwarting was elected president of the society. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, Mrs. J. A. Frank Neal; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Howard Stadleman; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. J. A. Frey; treasurer, Miss Enid Armstrong. 


Opening of Dr. Abel's Lily Garden 


Dr. L. Hosford Abel has extended an invitation to members of 
The Horticultural Society of New York to visit his lily garden in 
White Plains, N. Y., over a period of six days, from July 1 to 
July 6. Dr. Abel is an amateur who has done much hybridizing, 
and his garden—one might almost call it a lily laboratory—is 
amazing evidence of what can be done with patience and care. The 
plantings are mostly his own seedlings, which bloom to such per- 
fection and in such abundance that the air, during the period 











mentioned, will be, as in the words of Milton, “‘a stream of rich 
distilled perfumes.”” Dr. Abel’s garden is located at 164 Fisher 
Avenue in White Plains. 


American Rock Garden Society 


At the annual meeting of the American Rock Garden Society 
held at Pocono Manor, Pa., on May 27, the reports of the officers, 
regional groups and committees indicated that the society had spent 
another interesting year. 

Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., chairman 
of the New England region, concluded her report with these words 
of Reginald Farrer: ‘I think the true gardener, the older he grows, 
should more and more develop a humble, grateful and uncertain 
spirit, cocksure of nothing except the universality of beauty.” 

On the following day the members visited the remarkable rock 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Harlow at La Anna, Pa., in which 
are some of the rarest of rock garden plants, thriving under condi- 
tions made exactly to their liking, such as Petrophytum henderson, 
Gentiana ameena, G. porphyrio, and puberula; Myosotis explanata; 
Shortia soldanelloides; Astilbe simplicifolia; Aconitum cordatum, 
a new species from Asia; Primula allioni, grown in England in the 
alpine house and outdoors for two years in the Harlow rock garden; 
Viola labradorica and many of the dwarf rhododendrons. 

The following new officers were elected at this meeting, but 
the president, Walter Blair, carries on for another year: First 
vice-president, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, Peekskill, N. Y.; second 
vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, Raleigh, N. C.; third vice- 
president, Dr. Louis H. Frechtling, Hamilton, Ohio; fourth vice- 
president, E. L. Reber, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Hansell, Summit, N. J.; treasurer, Mrs. Harold A. Nomer, Locust 
Valley, L. I.; directors until 1944, A. C. Pfander, New York City; 
James G. Esson, Great Neck, L. I., and Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
Washington, D. C. 


American Orchid Society Election 


The American Orchid Society held its annual meeting on the 
estate of Mr. W. R. Coe, Oyster Bay, N. Y., on May 21. Mr. L. 
Sherman Adams, of Wellesley, Mass., reported that despite wartime 
conditions, ‘‘Sander’s List of Orchid Hybrids,’’ Addenda V, New 
Hybrids from January, 1937, -to January, 1941, is now being 
printed in England and will be ready for distribution in this country 
during the present Summer. 

The society voted to co-operate with the great Spring shows in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia and appointed a committee to 
work out a plan of action. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. Wharton 
Sinkler; secretary-treasurer, Mr. Rodney Wilcox Jones; chairman 
of bulletin committee, Mr. L. Sherman Adams. 











Medal Award to Dr. C. Stuart Gager 


Swarthmore College, at Swarthmore, Pa., has announced that 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Medal and its accompanying 
award of $1000 has been given to C. Stuart Gager, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
director of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
achievements of great merit and in recognition of outstanding work 
in creating and developing a wider interest in gardening. Mr. John 
C. Wister is director of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Founda- 
tion, which makes this annual award. 





Delphinium Show and Convention 


The national delphinium show and convention of the American 
Delphinium Society will be held in the Garfield Park Conserva- 
tory, Chicago, Ill., on July 5 and 6. Included in the program will 
be a tour of many delphinium gardens and a banquet at the Mid- 
west Athletic Club. Further information may be obtained from Mrs. 
George J. Vasumpaur, 4138 Garden Avenue, Western Springs, Ill. 





New York Federation’s Headquarters 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State have announced 
the removal of their headquarters to the Roosevelt Hotel, Rooms 
573 and 575. Offices of this organization have been located at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza for several years. 
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between a bank and a slope is that a 
bank is the area of ground between two 
levels separated by a few feet. Also, it is more 
frequently an artificial creation than a slope 
which is also the area between two levels but 
with one level considerably above the other. 
The steepest bank in a garden should not 
be greater than 45 degrees. A gentle rise is 
more restful to the eye than a sharp one and 
a bank with a rise of one foot for every three 
feet of horizontal distance is very satisfac- 
tory. In the case of low banks, a sharper rise 
may be suitable but both the top and foot of 
the bank should be rounded to give the im- 
pression of less steepness in addition to a 
more pleasing appearance. 

Grass is still the most common covering 
and there are excellent examples of how satis- 
factory it can be for the purpose but there can 
be little question that grass-covered banks are 
maintained only by constant re-seeding, top- 
dressing, weeding and watering. Then, too, 
the more desirable lawn grasses are not suited 
to the dryness of the majority of banks nor 
to moist banks if they are in shade. Finally, 
there is little inspiration derived from push- 
ing a mower up and down a steep bank. 

However, there are a number of plants, 
both herbaceous and shrubby, that will not 
only add variety to the garden but will be 
more satisfactory than grass. It must be borne 
in mind, nevertheless, that regardless of what 
plants are used complete coverage of the bank 
in a reasonably short time is essential. When 
the ground is not sufficiently covered erosion 
may be considerable and, if the bank faces 
south, the ground becomes hot in Summer 
with a consequent loss of moisture and a 
check to such plants as have been set out. 

Much denser planting is necessary than 
would be considered on level ground, even 
though considerable thinning out is entailed 
later. On the other hand when large shrubs 
are used it is better to plant them at such 
distances as will allow proper development 
and to fill in the spaces between them with 
temporary cover plants. 

When banks occur as the result of filling 
or making cuts the soil is usually poor. 
Therefore, if herbaceous perennials are used 
for the covering, the whole face should be 
improved before any planting is undertaken. 
If shrubs are chosen, it is usually sufficient to 
prepare a place for each plant by replacing 
the bank soil with composted soil. 


Low-Growing Plants for Sunny 
Exposures 


The following is a selection of plants 
about a foot or less in height for sunny 
exposures: 

Rock-cress, Arabis albida, produces single 
or double white flowers. 

Snow-in-Summer, Cerastium tomentosum. 

Yellow-flowered goldentuft, Alyssum sax- 
atile. 

Aubrietas——pink, purple, violet or blue. 
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THE PLANTING OF BANKS AND SLOPES — 


Plants used to treat locations where the 
growing of grass is found to be difficult 


Moss-pink, Phlox subulata. Choose some 
of its varieties with improved colors, such as 
white, lavender or pure pink. The flowers of 
the basic type strike a discordant note if 
pinks are in view at the same time. 

Bugle, Ajuga reptans, has white flowers. 
There is a blue-flowered form and another 
with purple leaves which is more desirable as 
a carpeting plant. 

The tunic-flower, Tunica saxifraga, with 
its narrow leaves and wiry stemmed pink 
flowers, is also interesting. 

From the species of sunrose a selection can 
be made. The hardiest is Helianthemum 
nummularium which is at home on dry, 
sunny banks. Varieties have white, pink, 
yellow, copperish or red flowers and all are 
wonderful on a sunny day. 

If mother-of-thyme, Thymus serpyllum, 
did not flower, it would still be more than 
worthy of its place by reason of its tiny, 
fragrant foliage. 

Several of the stonecrops or sedums are 
used but many have a tendency to die out 
after flowering. This difficulty is quickly 
remedied by replanting from places where 
the growth is heavy. 

Bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, is a 
trailing, evergreen shrub for poor, sandy 
banks. Although it is valued principally as 
an evergreen, it also produces tiny white 
flowers and scarlet berries. 

Creeping cotoneaster, Cotoneaster ad- 
pressa, clings close to the ground. It is a 
deciduous shrub that generally retains its 
scarlet berries until after Christmas. 

Several of the junipers meet such require- 
ments. The creeping juniper, Juniperus hori- 
zontalis, has green foliage, while its variety 


J. h. douglasi, the Waukegan juniper, has 
steel blue foliage that turns purplish in 
Winter. The Sargent juniper, J. chinensis 
sargenti, is accorded first rank among pros- 
trate shrubs and less well known is the shore 
juniper, J. conferta, a widely spreading plant 
about a foot high. . 

Memorial rose, Rosa wichuraiana, is a 
very good bank cover. Its stems trail over 
the ground and its white flowers appear later 
than those of most other wild roses. The 
pink-flowered trailing rose, Max Graf, is an- 
other good one. 


Tall Plants for Banks 


Many banks, however, are better planted 
with taller material. The following plants 
offer a selection: 

Rock cotoneaster, Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
with its frond-like horizontal branches, is 
always attractive. It is deciduous, two to 
three feet high and has an abundance of 
small white flowers followed by red berries. 

Fragrant sumac, Rhus aromatica, is color- 
ful in Spring and Fall. A loose, sprawling 
shrub, it is too informal close to the house. 

Sweet-fern, Comptonia peregrina, and 
bayberry, Myrica pennsylvanica, are splendid 
for dry places. Bayberry may attain a height 
of eight feet but it can be kept low by 
pruning. 

The brooms and genistas prefer sandy soil 
and sunny exposures. There are several of 
each to select from. They vary in height from 
a few inches to four or five feet or more. 

Heathers and heaths prefer sandy peat 
soils. In cold localities they suffer less in 
Winter when close together. In addition to 
the common heather, Calluna vulgaris, 


Japanese spurge, Pachysandra terminalis, eventually makes a solid mat of 


green foliage but is better in shady places than when exposed to full sunlight. 


































C. v. hammondi and C. v. searlei with white 
flowers, and C. v. coccinea with red, can all 
be recommended as well as the bronze Fall 
foliage of C. v. cuprea. 

Spring heath, Erica carnea, is indispens- 
able. Others that add interest in Summer in- 
clude the crossleaf heath, E. tetralix, with 
gray foliage and large pink flowers; Cornish 
heath, E. vagans, and the beautiful twisted 
heath, E. cinerea. 


Plants for Shade 


Where its leaves are not destroyed by frost 
the English ivy, Hedera helix, has few rivals 
when a solid cover of dark green is needed 
for a shady place. The variety, H. h. baltica 
is still hardier. Its foliage turns purplish in 
Winter and its leaves are much smaller. 

Many hardy ferns will flourish in similar 
locations if there is sufficient soil moisture. 

Where the situation is neither too shady 
nor too dry, Japanese spurge, Pachysandra 
terminalis, is excellent. A deciduous plant for 
these conditions is yellow-root, Zanthorrhiza 
simplicissima, a two-foot shrub with com- 
pound leaves. 

Canada yew, Taxus canadensis, a strag- 
gling but interesting evergreen, has a better 
color in Winter if it is where the sun does 
not strike it. 


Wintercreeper, Euonymus fortunei radi- 
cans, and its variety E. f. colorata which 
turns purple in Winter, are old favorites for 
semi-shade. 

Partridgeberry, Gaultheria procumbens, a 
very low evergreen with scarlet berries, and 
the Allegheny sand-myrtle, Leiophyllum 
lyoni, a small-leaved 12-inch evergreen with 
heads of small white flowers, are satisfactory 
for moist acid soils. 

In the matter of suitable plant material 
slopes seldom offer as serious problems as 
banks, for a much wider range of plants, 
including both evergreen and deciduous trees, 
can be grown on them. However, when de- 
ciding what to plant it is wise to be conserva- 
tive and to select only those that are suitable 
to the region, soil and exposure. 

Topsoil on slopes is usually thin and the 
first few years after planting, while a cover- 
ing of decaying leaves is being formed, are 
the most trying. In endeavoring to stop ero- 
sion and run-off, much greater difficulties are 
encountered on slopes than on banks. Fre- 
quently it is necessary to have a shallow ditch 
along the top of the slope to carry away the 
run-off from higher ground. In extreme cases, 
additional ditches across the face of the slope 
are advisable. Where the slope is more mod- 
erate the same end may be attained by laying 





logs across the face of the slope. These are 
not conspicuous during the growing season 
if the planting is sufficiently dense. Building 
blocks are occasionally used but are satisfac- 
tory only where the planting is of evergreens. 
While one of these means of controlling ero- 
sion may be essential, none add to the appear- 
ance of a slope, and the planting should aim 
to hide them from sight as quickly as pos- 
sible. Whatever the materials, the lines must 
follow the contours of the slope. Otherwise, 
rain water will collect in the low places and 
run in streams to still lower levels. 

As each tree or shrub is planted the surface 
of the soil around it should be left level over 
a circular area slightly larger than the area of 
the hole dug for it. A rim of earth three to 
four inches high should be drawn up on the 
outer half of the circle, to save the rain water 
that falls within the ring. As growth ad- 
vances and the slope is covered with a carpet 
of decaying leaves the need for these means 
of conserving rainfall decreases. If low 
ground covers are used in addition, the prob- 
lem of growing trees and shrubs on slopes 
becomes much less formidable. 


—J. H. Beale. 


Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


WHY LILY BULBS SHOULD HAVE ROOTS ATTACHED 


HAT might seem to be one out- 

standing certainty about the genus 

Lilium is its uncertainty of behavior 
after moving. Even granted freedom from 
disease, many lilies develop seemingly un- 
accountable yet definite idiosyncrasies that 
must be reckoned with. Strange as it may 
seem, these are little stressed either in popular 
lily literature or by many of the commercial 
firms handling lilies. The result is an unneces- 
sary number of failures and the creation 
among amateurs of an attitude about the lily 
group which, if not wholly antagonistic, 
tends at least to undermine its deserved popu- 
larity. 

Probably the greatest handicap to ‘the 
spread of lily interest lies with nurserymen 
themselves, many of whom ignore the simple 
yet imperative demands of the lily clan and 
dig their bulbs carelessly, cutting away the 
life-giving perennial roots to lessen the 
weight in shipping. On top of this, their 
storage methods leave much to be desired. 
The fleshy starchy lily bulbs cannot with- 
stand drying or exposure to the air as can 
those bulbs which have a protective outer 
coat and annual roots such as tulips and 
narcissi. Lilies are not likely to survive dam- 
age to their roots particularly during the 
growing period, for most lilies have peren- 
nial roots which develop with the plants. 
Moreover, the variation in the root systems 
of different lilies has only lately been brought 
to the notice of the average amateur and even 
now slight emphasis is placed on their im- 
portance and the differences in their demands. 

For example one might take Lilium aura- 
tum with its thick heavy bunch of roots and 
L. amabile with its root system of 18- to 30- 
inch strings. Mutilation of L. auratum roots 


is almost always fatal, while with care L. 
amabile can be nursed back to strength even 
though the process is slow. So, when a 
nurseryman delivers bulbs whose roots are 
closely shaved off the newly interested ama- 
teur with no previous knowledge or expe- 
rience is completely in the dark as to what 
to expect. 

Where the roots are damaged one of three 
things is likely to happen to the bulb: 

1. It may make no top growth the first 
and possibly even the second year while new 
roots are forming. Bulb-rooting lilies are 
especially likely to perform this way. Be- 
cause they make no auxiliary root-growth on 
the stem between the bulb and the top of the 
ground the shock of disturbance is more 
difficult to overcome. 

2. It may make a start of good healthy- 
looking growth which dies back prematurely. 
If the plant is healthy, it will be working 
underground making new roots which will 
show good top growth another year. The 
bulb is likely to shrink even to its core but, 
if healthy in the beginning, it will build it- 
self up and eventually become established. 

3. It may grow and bloom, to all appear- 
ances normally, but vanish entirely by the 
next year, especially if allowed to seed. This 
is, possibly, the most common behavior, for 
with a mature lily the flower bud is already 
present within the bulb and food and water 
will develop it at the expense of the roots, 
so that after blooming the lily has no roots 
to fall back on and dies. 

A bulb that shows a tendency to behave 
badly without sufficient cause, if dug for 
examination, will almost surely be found to 
have made no new roots and must have its 
system relieved of the burde1. of trying to 
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support both top and root growth. Small 
wonder it is that lilies cannot be considered 
definitely established until after their third 
year. Consequently, it hardly seems fair to 
blame an enthusiastic, expectant novice for 
turning against the whole group when some 
rare, particularly desired and probably expen- 
sive bulb appears to give up the ghost with- 
out visibie cause. Naturally, it is given up for 
lost and replaced by other, more permanently 
visible material. 

Dependable instances are frequent of the 
erratic behavior of many sorts. L. michauxi 
(L. carolinianum), planted in the test garden 
of the lily committee of the Garden Club of 
Virginia in November 1938 bloomed the 
following year. Then, it apparently died. No 
growth appeared in 1940 but this Spring 
where one bulb had been planted six healthy 
shoots appeared. Two bulbs of Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse planted in 1939 flourished for a 
while in 1940, died back before blooming, 
but are now ready to bloom. L. lankongense 
skipped its first year after planting, showing 
its first growth the second year. 

It would seem that a clearer understanding 
of the functionings of lilies is needed to en- 
sure satisfaction and those who would re- 
move much of the guesswork in successful 
lily growing would do well to study the 
chapter on the make-up of the lily in Wood- 
cock and Coutts, “‘Lilies,’’ as well as what 
George L. Slate says about roots in “Lilies 
for American Gardens.” Furthermore, to 
raise one’s own lilies from seed, with care- 
ful observations on their differences, is eye- 
opening and well worth the patience re- 
quired. 

—Violet Niles Walker. 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 
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NE of the most memorable features seen 
in crossing Virginia and North Caro- 
lina on Route 1 in April is the wisteria. It 
is as attractive as any found around Lake 
Como. From Alexandria to Charleston one 
sees it trailing over fences, climbing trees, 
covering cedars with purple tents, weaving 
around gallery pillars, spreading over roofs, 
or dangling over a trellis that looks like the 
frame work of a well box and, best of all, 
shaped as a bush or shrub five feet high. 
These wisteria bushes have the vase or 
berceau shape that the French love to give 
pruned pear trees and the waving sprays 
around the vase edges possess an infinite 
grace. I had never thought of raising the 
wisteria as a shrub and the first chance I[ got 
I stopped at a house with a path lined with 
them and asked how they came to be that 
way. ‘We prune them like rose bushes,” was 
the answer. It was so laconic that it reminded 
me of a visit to Covent Garden market where 
a salesman produced some boxes of beautiful 
strawberries. ““How do you get such a color 
on them when it rains for weeks at a time?” 
I asked, and received the laconic answer, 
“Us coaxes ‘um.” 





WANTED something more definite than 

rose bushes or coaxing to go by in shaping 
my wisteria and so I asked a nurseryman in 
Charleston, S. C. He explained that the bush 
wisteria is a regular article of commerce in 
the South and that he always starts pruning 
after the vine is through blooming and has 
started to run to vine, cutting all new growth 
to two joints of old wood or about six 
inches. The vine must be pruned two or three 
times a Summer according to the luxuriance 
of the growth and one can have it any shape 
he wants. He has some he has pruned for 
over 25 years. He said he has no trouble with 
sterility, as the plants always blossom the 
second year but whether the early blooming 
is hastened by the rigorous Summer pruning 
he does not know. 





NE of the most charming effects in the 
Middleton Gardens came, I found, from 
three purple bush wisterias reflected in 
the dark water of a mirror pond. The 
possibility of using both purple and 
white wisteria bushes in landscape 
combinations is infinite. The southern 
wisteria seems to have more vigor in 
every way than the northern. It blos- 
soms so fully before the leaves come 
that the bush or vine becomes merely a 
heap or tangle of purple or white with 
no trace of leaves. That is why it can 
turn a cedar into a purple pyramid or 
stand out a purple bush mass on the 
shore of a black pond. 





FOME and garden makers some- 
times hit upon unique methods 
of self-expression. This was brought 
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home to me when I learned about the unique 
fence illustrated on this page. This fence 
surrounds the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Ed. 
Engwer of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. The photograph from which this illus- 
tration was made was sent to me by Mrs. 
Engwer who tells me that the musical notes 
on the fence are the first ten bars of Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube Waltz.” 

The fence was made by Mr. Engwer dur- 
ing his spare time, all of it being wood cut 
by hand. It thus becomes a good companion 
to the one illustrated in the May 1 number 
of Horticulture which showed a tulip fence 
of cedar made in California and displayed at 
the Spring flower show in Chicago. 





HAVE known for a long time that anyone 

who undertakes to spud out dandelions 
from a lawn does more harm than good un- 
less he makes sure to get the roots out whole. 
Any sizable piece of root left in place will 
quickly send up one or several new crowns. 
I have also seen it pointed out that the worst 
offenders in this respect are those who, inter- 
ested in securing that Springtime delicacy, 
dandelion greens, make no attempt to dig the 
plants but simply cut off their crowns. 

Realizing this fact, W. M. Munson, of 
the Maine Agricultural Station, published a 
photograph back in 1903 to show what hap- 
pens on a lawn so carelessly treated. Mr. 
Munson’s photograph brought out the fact 
that from every decapitated root one to six 
jew crowns appeared to the detriment of the 
turf grasses. All this, of course, was in addi- 
tion to the damage done by the digging 
knives. 





UST how promptly the dandelion roots 
regenerate new tops has been brought out 
by a recent study made at the New York 
Botanical Garden by E. Naylor of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Small pieces of root un- 
der controlled conditions were observed to 
differentiate young leaves with easily recog- 
nizable margins by the seventh or eighth day. 
This is evidence indeed that a poor job of me- 
chanical removal of dandelions is not only so 





This garden fence in Saskatchewan is decorated 
with the notes of Strauss’ “Blue Danube Waltz.” 
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much wasted effort but may actually make 


matters worse. 





E facts added to what other botanists 
have pointed out about the ability of the 
dandelion to set seeds without pollination 
and also to mature those seeds under the most 
difficult conditions proves that here is a plant 
with which no halfway measures may be 
taken. Thus, the mere cutting off of dande- 
lion flowers with the lawn mower and letting 
them fall in place with the thought that they 
will wither and die may also prove to be 
thinking of the wishful sort. As dandelion 
flowers are mowed off they should be caught 
in a grass catcher and removed from the scene, 
although there is some evidence that dande- 
lion flowers thrown on the surface of a com- 
post heap may go merrily on to produce 
viable seeds. 





HAVE just received a letter from Mr. 

R. W. Ewell of Portland, Ore., who 
writes a primrose society has just been formed 
in that city and wonders if similar organiza- 
tions exist in other places. I must confess that 
so far as I know, Portland has the only 
primrose society to be found in the United 
States, but I may be wrong, in which event 
I shall be glad to have a correction sent to me. 


URING the last two seasons Mr. Burton 
N. Gates has been telling in ‘“Rhodora” 
why it was that he could seldom find seeds 
of Trillium grandiflorum on the ground be- 
neath the plants which bore them. This posed 
a problem, because wakerobin seeds have no 
special provision for dissemination. They fall 
to the ground enclosed in the fruits. Of 
course, it is possible that once removed from 
the fruit, they might stick to passing animals 
by virtue of the mucilaginous nature of their 
seed coats when wet. Ordinarily, however, 
trillium seeds would seem to have no other 
fate than to remain where the fruits fall. 

This, however, does not happen. As Mr. 
Gates discovered, the seeds are removed from 
the fruits and carried off by ants almost 
immediately after falling. After following 
various seed-laden ants to their homes, 
Mr. Gates discovered that the seeds 
were neither eaten by the ants nor 
stored in their nests. 

After having eaten the fleshy portion 
of the coat near the point of former 
attachment of the seed in the fruit the 
ants take the still viable seeds out of 
their nests and scatter them nearby. 
This explains how trillium seeds can 
be moved from the parent plant to 
grow up to establish new colonies some 
distance away. It also tells us that the 
place to collect trillium seeds is not 
beneath the fruiting plants but in the 
neighborhood of the nests of at least 
four species of ant. Similar observations 
on the seeds of bloodroot, Sanguinaria 
canadensis, have also been reported. 














Finds Double Anemonella 


EAR EDITOR—I have been very much 
interested in the articles on freak tril- 
liums appearing in Horticulture from time to 
time. Three years ago while walking in the 
woods I found several double rue anemones, 
Anemonella thalictroides. They flowered this 
Spring and were exhibited by the specimen 
committee of the Akron and Summit County 
Garden Forum in Akron, Ohio, in May. 

A few of the larger plants had three very 
small and double blossoms as well as the 
large one in the center. The common rue 
anemone has one central blossom which 
opens first and two side ones later on. 

This double anemone is pale pink or flesh 
color and very lovely. 

—Bertha Dulaney. 
Peninsula. Ohio. 





Spanish Moss as a Mulch 


EAR EDITOR — The Spanish moss 
which drapes most of the trees in the 
Gulf Coast region is now becoming valuable 
to gardeners. After years of being used for 
mattresses or packing material it has been 
found to be an excellent mulch, supplanting 
the costly and scarce peat moss. It is gathered 
by people who live in the country and is 
buried in the ground or submerged in water 
long enough to make certain the killing of 
any insects it may contain. It is then hung 
upon fences to dry thoroughly before being 
taken to the gin. The ginned fiber goes on to 
become mattresses or packing and it is the 
waste or ‘‘dead moss’’ that has been found so 
useful as a mulch. It has also been found that 
Spanish moss as it comes from the trees or 
after having been buried makes good mulch- 
ing material although it is not so easy for city 
gardeners to obtain or handle. : 
—Perrine Dixon. 
New Orleans, La. 





Two Helpful Suggestions 


EAR EDITOR—Now that transplant- 
ing time has arrived and annuals are 
to be set out, the ever-present discussion con- 
cerning the use of poison bran or other 
similar mixtures for getting rid of cut worms 
is sure to follow. For many years I have used 
paper collars which have proved 100 per 
cent efficient. These are made out of heavy 
brown wrapping paper. Heavy manila en- 
velopes also furnish a good source. These 
should be cut four inches wide and the de- 
sired length, about ten inches making a good 
lapping circle. After a plant is set it is a 
simple matter to make a circle of paper and 
sink it in the ground about an inch. Later, 
this paper cup catches rain or artificial water- 
ings and carries the water to the roots. Also, 
in using these collars there is no danger of 
poisoning birds or animals. 
To eliminate weeding I use lawn clip- 
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pings for a deep mulch all over my flower 
beds around my perennials and hardy chrys- 
anthemums. This mulch is applied after the 
soil has been thoroughly loosened and as it 
dries down, more is applied until a mat three 
or four inches thick is formed. Turned in at 
the end of the season, the mulch benefits the 
soil. My problem has been to obtain suffi- 
cient clippings but the neighbors help and 
clippings are also obtained from the town 
common and private estates. 
—M. R. Sharpe. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 





Chrysanthemum Dean Kay 


EAR EDITOR—One of the finest and 
most satisfactory perennials in my gar- 
den is the new chrysanthemum Dean Kay 
which was purchased early in the Spring of 
1940. Thinking that this was just another 
hardy chrysanthemum I set it out and pro- 
ceeded to forget about it until September. It 
grew rapidly and formed buds early. 

After pinching it once or twice, I left it 
to bloom and was more than pleased with an 
early crop of blossoms about the end of July. 
These increased in number gradually until 
the plant became a mound of clear deep pink, 
semi-double blooms. The flowers remained 
profuse, fresh and pink until frost. At first, 
the plant resembled somewhat the old pink 
Amelia, but that similarity was short lived, 


Troublesome Words 


UR troublesome word this time is 
asperula, which gardeners are 
prone to pronounce as-per-RU’-la. It is 
interesting to find that each of six | 











authorities use a different method of 
explaining the pronunciation of this 
word. However, they agree that the 
outstanding syllable should be the 
antepenult, that is, the syllable ‘‘per.”’ 
Here are the various ways in which the 
word is treated by the six authorities 
mentioned: 
As-per’-eu-la—Home Gardener’s Dictionary 
As-per’-ii-la—New Pronouncing Dictionary 
Aspérula—Hortus Second 
As-per’-u-la—Gardener’s Dictionary 
As-per’-eu-lah—Gardener’s Encyclopedia 
As-per’-ii-la—Webster’s Dictionary 

The asperula or woodruff is in a 
group of herbs belonging to the Madder 
family and having small, lily-shaped, 
white, blue or pink flowers. It is useful 
in the rock garden and for carpeting 
shady places, but thrives best in moist 
soil. The well-known Asperula odorata, 
commonly called sweet woodruff, has 
fragrant white flowers and sweet-scented 
foliage. Garden makers like it as a 
ground cover in bulb beds. It is used 
in Germany to flavor wine and in Den- 
mark to crown the Queen of the May. 
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for the clearer and deeper color of the flowers 
as well as the greater spread and height of the 
plant dispersed that thought. 

When the frost finally claimed it I felt that 
it had more than repaid me in its four months 
of bloom for the cost of the plant and the 
care given it. I am more than delighted now 
to see that it has lived over the Winter, un- 
covered, and that I can enjoy it another year. 

—NMaxine Lewis. 
Gloucester, Mass. 





A Poison Elder Remedy 


EAR EDITOR—Your notes on poison 
ivy inspired me to dig out my own 
voluminous notes on poisonous plants. In my 
years of field work I have suffered sadly from 
these enemies of plant hunters and have tried 
every remedy suggested and many which I 
invented for myself. In this last year of coast- 
to-coast travel I must have met every poison- 
ous species of rhus inhabiting the United 
States and I fell a victim to all of them in 
turn. But none were so vicious as Rhus 
vermix, the “‘poison elder’’ which grows in 
swamps. One should avoid this shrub, if he 
is at all susceptible. One can tell it by its red 
shoots and its very glossy elderberry-like 
leaves. 

In a little California village the local drug- 
gist has papered his walls with eloquent let- 
ters from fishermen and hunters, testifying to 
the efficacy of the remedy which he himself 
has invented and sells at 50 cents a bottle. It 
is a green liquid, concocted from the leaves of 
the common Grindelia robusta. Unfortu- 
nately, I seldom find the plant growing when 
and where I need it most but I have rubbed 
the leaves on poisoned spots and I have used 
the druggist’s green liquid, but neither did 
any good. 

If one could jump into a tub of hot water 
and scrub violently with the strongest possible 
laundry soap immediately after being exposed, 
that would ward off the worst of the poison. 
But, since I have only cold water and some- 
times not much of that in the field I have 
devised a scheme which, if used soon enough, 
is effective. I carry in my car along with my 
other supplies a bottle of witch hazel and 
one of calamine lotion which contains pow- 
dered zinc silicate. As soon as I get back to 
the car after being exposed to rhus I rub 
witch hazel over my hands, face and legs. 
The alcohol in the witch hazel probably dis- 
solves and carries away the greater part of the 
oil in which the poison is conveyed. When 
dry I rub in the calamine lotion which dries 
out and keeps from spreading any infection 
which the witch hazel has failed to remove. 

The benefits of poison oak remedies differ 
greatly and some are benefited by a cure or 
preventive which does not help others. I 
hope my remedy will be of value to some 
fellow-sufferers. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Cal. 
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is one of the really important phases 

of gardening endeavor. Taken insect 
by insect, their differences in feeding habits 
and life histories may also make their effective 
control seem to be a hopelessly complicated 
problem. 


(i one of of destructive insect pests 





Tarnished plant bugs 
suck the juices from 
a variety of plants. 


and foliage. 


However, once a satisfactory procedure has 
been worked out for each individual pest, 
control measures for all insects tend to follow 
definite patterns. The gardener will find that 
he must use two general techniques, one to 
control those bugs which suck plant juices 
and another against those which eat 
actual holes in plant tissues. The chief 
difference between the two methods lies 
in the kind of lethal materials applied 
and, sometimes, in the matter of timing. 

Timing of control measures is im- 
portant because even the most effective 
of insecticides can accomplish little in the 
way of crop protection if applied too 
late to save the plants or after a definite 
vulnerable stage of an insect’s life history 
has passed. By the same token, spraying 
can be done too soon. The importance 
of timing insecticide application is illus- 
trated by recent Wisconsin experience 
with aphids on garden peas. Careful 
records showed that “‘plots fumigated [with 
nicofume, a tobacco by-product] on June 
17, when the aphid population was 600 per 
plant, came through well; but four days later 
the peas [unfumigated plot] were too wilted 
to save them.” 

These aphids were representatives of a 
large group of sucking insects which also 
includes leaf hoppers and scale insects. As 
suggested above, sucking imsects cause a 


What the European corn borer 
does to a tassel of sweet corn. 



















Ammunition Required in the 
War on Insect Pests 
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Spotted cucumber 
beetles and other leaf 
beetles feed on flowers 





Hot, dry, Summer weather 
usually favors red spider 


noticeable wilting of soft plant growth or a 
yellowing or curling of the foliage. 
Fortunately, most of the sucking insect 
pests of herbaceous plants are controlled 
readily by the so-called contact sprays which 
kill by burning or suffocation. The most 
common contact sprays contain either nico- 
tine, pyrethrum or rotenone. Nicotine 
is, of course, a poison deadly to all 
animal life, while pyrethrum and 
rotenone are plant products far less 
toxic to warm-blooded animals. 
Rotenone, the active principal 
found in the roots of certain tropical 
plants such as derris, has long been 
used as fish poison by certain South 
American Indians. This accounts for 
the death of fishes in streams taking 
the run-off from cranberry bogs 
where rotenone insecticides are used. 
Obviously, rotenone will raise 
havoc with fishes in the home garden 
lily pool if it is permitted to reach the pool 
in lethal quantities from nearby spraying or 
dusting operations, or if the mistake is made 
of employing rotenone to fight aphids on 
lily pads. As a matter of fact, these aphids 
washed into the water each day with a stream 






The Mexican bean beetle is 
the only mischievous ladybug. 


plants or plant parts to which the spray in 
question may be injurious. Under pressure of 
war-time restrictions, synthetic substitutes for 
some of these products, notably pyrethrum, 
probably will be made available. 

The application of insecticides, especially 
the contact killers, is often made in the form 
of dust, which may be purchased 
wherever insecticides are sold. 
Regularly applied, such dusts act 
not only as killing agents but 
also as insect repellents. Dusting 
is an easy and simple technique. 
One merely puts a quantity of a 
properly compounded material 





into an efficient dusting device Blister beetles 
and proceeds to fog the air destroy flowers 
around the plants. Dusts are usu- and foliage. 


ally applied while the dew is still 
on the leaves. As with spray materials, 





insecticides in dust form are sold in 
combination with fungicides such as 
sulphur for the control of common 
plant diseases. The use of such mate- 
rials is now generally accepted as stand- 








ard technique by the rose growers. 




















Some gardeners acting on the repel- 
lent theory make a practice of a weekly 
dusting of their gardens with some 
material such as sulphur-rotenone dust. 
If an intervening rain washes away a 








injury. beetles. 
from the garden hose will be taken care of 
by the fishes, and that is the easiest way to 
control them. 

The three spray materials mentioned also 
have the ability to act as stomach poisons. 
This means that their insecticidal value does 
not depend alone upon the 
direct hitting and wetting of 
individual bugs. They may, 
for a time, retain active ability 
to kill insects which attempt 
to eat the leaves on which 
they are spread subsequent to 
their application. In this latter 
respect, they are, however, less 
lasting in effect than arsenate 
of lead, which is the most 
widely used stomach poison. 

The contact spray mate- 
rials are all available in com- 
mercial preparations, which 
should be used strictly in accordance with the 
directions furnished by their manufacturers. 
Particular attention should be given to those 
portions of the directions for these or any 
other spray material which list any particular 
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Small holes eaten in leaves 
indicate damage by flea 


4 U<\\ 


Leafminers feed between 
leaf surfaces. 


regular application, dusting takes place 
immediately after its cessation. But in 
the case of the roses, it is essential that 
the dust be present on the foliage before 
the rain comes. 

Such regular preventive treatment should 
keep all plants in the garden reasonably free 
from insect pests, particularly those which 
suck plant juices. Exceptions do occur, how- 
ever, especially where a relatively large part 
of the area is given over to 
specialty crops. Sometimes, too, 
past neglect or unusual condi- 
tions call for special measures. 

The special measures more 
often than not usually apply 
to the control of insect pests 
of woody plants, trees, shrubs 
and vines. Some pests, such as 
the scale insects, particularly 
the euonymus scale, call for 
power spraying equipment 
capable of delivering the in- 
secticides with a higher pres- 
sure than is usual with small 
hand devices. If power equipment is not 
available, the home owner had better engage 
a commercial arborist to make an immediate 
application of a mixture of one per cent 
Summer oil combined with Black Leaf 40, 










one to 800. This spray should be applied 
again ten days later and twice more at the 
same intervals in August to control later 
hatching. Information concerning the control 
of this and other scale insects may be found 
in the issues of Horticulture for March | and 
April 1, 1941. 

Another pest which can be 
wetted only by high pressure 
spraying is the red spider mite 
in older infestations against 
which control measures have 
been too long delayed. Under 
such conditions repeated 
sprayings with a commercial 












Sowbugs are often 


called pill-bugs be- 
cause they roll up 
into a ball when 


rotenone preparation diluted 
at the rate of one part to 200 
parts of water has proved 
effective. 

The old-time method of 


disturbed. 









































dislodging the mites with forcible syringing 
with water is seldom feasible in the outdoor 
garden. Ordinarily, frequent use of a dust 
containing sulphur should give protection, 
especially to fine-foliaged evergreens. Red 
spider mites on evergreens are 
sometimes stuck down by 
spraying with a pound of glue 
dissolved in eight gallons of 
water. Certain newly devel- 
oped organic sprays now 
under test are beginning to 
prove themselves outstand- 
ingly capable of controlling 
red spider mites. 

Thrips, particularly those 
on gladiolus and Japanese iris, 
also come in for special treatment. Strangely 
enough, these two species are not both fought 
most effectively with the same spray mate- 
rials. For that on gladiolus, regular ten-day 
sprayings with six and one-half level tea- 
spoonfuls of tartar emetic and half a cupful 
of brown sugar in three gallons of water 
are now recommended. For killing the iris 
thrips, a cupful of derris powder containing 
four per cent rotenone and two tablespoon- 
fuls of sulfonated castor oil in three gallons 
of water has given good results. The derris 
powder should not be confused 
with the rotenone dust men- 
tioned above. In fact, the latter 
is made from the former by 
mixing derris powder and a 
carrier, such as fine clay. 

An equally effective spray 
for iris thrips can be made from 
two tablespoonfuls of Black 
Leaf 40 and ten tablespoonfuls 
of mild soap flakes in three 
gallons of water. 

Another difficult control 
problem is presented by 
chinch bug infestations 
of lawns. Perhaps as 
effective treatment as 
any is the brushing in 
of rotenone dust, con- 
taining three-fourths of 
one per cent rotenone. 

For the protection of 
plants against injury by 
beetles, grubs, caterpil- 
lars, grasshoppers and 
other chewing insects, 
























Gladiolus thrips whiten 

foliage and blast flow- 

ers. Inset shows a thrips 
magnified ten times. 








Cutworms sever plants 
near the surface and 
hide under clods of 
earth during the day. 


the most common insecticide is lead arsenate, 
applied usually at the rate of two and one- 
half level teaspoonfuls per gallon of spray. 

Being safer for use on many kinds of 
plants, lead arsenate has displaced paris green 
except as a killing agent in cutworm bait, for 
which use arsenate of lead is unsatisfactory. 
In practice, too, lead arsenate is often com- 
bined with other spray materials, such as 
nicotine preparations, bordeaux mixture, 
wettable sulphur and others. 

When using lead arsenate, it should be 
remembered that it may injure very soft plant 
growth. Also, being a deadly poison, it 
should not be applied to the parts of plants 
intended for use as food. 

There seems to be no perfect spray con- 
trol for the rose chafer. If plants are sprayed 
with a mixture of half a pound of arsenate 
of lead and a pint or so of molasses in ten 
gallons of water before flowering starts, the 
incidence of rose bug injury seems to be re- 
duced materially. However, since plants in 
flower cannot be sprayed without marking 
the flowers, it has become the custom in most 
gardens to protect fine blooms 
and even fruit with cheese- 
cloth bags during rose bug 
time. Also, in some small 
gardens a few lusty white- 
flowered plants, such as sor- 
baria, are grown for little 
other reason than to detract 
the chafers from most choice 
plants. 

In the search for control 
measures to be used against 
adult Japanese beetles, it has been found that 
contact sprays properly applied will kill a 
large number of beetles provided the insects 
are drenched with the spray at the time of 
application. Such sprays will be 
of little use, however, in prevent- 
ing the plants from becoming 
reinfested and subsequently in- 
jured. Of the several contact 
sprays suggested for use against 
the Japanese beetle, perhaps one 
of the safest consists of five and 
one-half ounces of derris powder 
and four per cent rotenone in ten 
gallons of water. However, for 
more effectively repelling the in- 
sect, the Federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine 
suggests a spray consisting of ten 
ounces of powdered arsenate of 
lead and six ounces of wheat flower in ten 
gallons of water. In order to prove effective, 
however, the plants must be kept coated with 
this material during the beetle season. 

The tarnished plant bug which deforms 


.the leaves and dwarfs or marks buds or fruits 


of many plants is not readily controlled. Fre- 
quent recommendations for vegetables are 
the repeated dustings with hydrated lime, 
hydrated lime and sulphur, or pyrethrum and 
sulphur, starting when the plants are young. 

The numerous flea beetles which attack 
many kinds of plants, particularly vegetables, 
although chewing insects, are not easily con- 
trolled by the common stomach poison, arse- 
nate of lead. Much better is a combination of 
bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead or 
calcium arsenate,. applied at weekly intervals. 
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In spraying, thorough coverage of the plants 
is essential. With young plants such as, for 
instance, eggplant, tobacco cloth covering of 
seed beds and dipping of the tops of young 
plants in the poisoned bordeaux at trans- 
planting time is sound practice. The same 
poisoned bordeaux will also repel 
blister beetles. 

A high degree of control of the 
cucumber beetle should result from 
faithful adherence to the practice 
of applying rotenone dust. A more 
specialized dust containing calcium 
arsenate and copper is also avail- 
able. 








The European corn borer is best Sawfly larve, 
controlled by sanitary methods or slugs, usu. 
such as destroying all pithy- ally feed on 
stemmed plant stalks in Autumn. _ the lower sur. 
This means that corn stalks or face of leaves, 





Stalk borers burrow 
in thick-stemmed 
plants. 


stubble as well as the dead stems 

of ornamental plants such as dahlias, asters, 
chrysanthemums and gladioli and including 
pithy-stemmed weeds should be burned be- 
fore Winter comes. Practical field methods 
for controlling the corn ear worm by apply- 
ing special preparations to the silks of the 
ears have now been worked out and these 
materials together with the equipment for 
applying them are now available. 

The Mexican bean beetle can be controlled 
by a number of sprays provided they are 
applied to the under surfaces of the leaves. 
However, since beans covered with poisonous 
spray residues are not edible, it is safer to 
fight this pest with rotenone (without sul- 
phur) dust. The dust is blown onto the 
ground from which it will rebound to the 
lower surfaces of the bean leaves. 

The sowbugs which frequently damage 
the roots of some greenhouse 
plants, while not insects, may be 
controlled with cutworm bait. 
Such a bait can be made by mix- 
ing one-fourth of a pound of 
paris green with a peck of wheat 
bran, and then moistening the 
mixture with a quart of black 
strap molasses combined with 
about four quarts of water. 

In general, there are no effi- 
cient control measures for leaf- 
mining insects, although in the 
case of water lilies in pools con- 
taining no fish one expert sug- 
gests dusting of the leaves with 
arsenate of lead. 

The prompt destruction of borer-infested 
portions of iris plants together with rigid 
sanitary measures at the end of the year will 
supplement early season spraying. 

This is but one example 
of the numerous pests 
which can be limited in 
number by good house- 
keeping practices. 

Many bulletins have 
more detailed information. 








Horticulture is indebted to 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the illus- 
tration of the Mexican bean 





beetle, and to Purdue Univer- Th 
sity for the drawings illustrat- im the rhizomes, re 
ing various other insect pests. sulting in decay 
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Tomatoes in-the Home Garden 


IMATOES will thrive in almost any 
soil if it is well cultivated and if plenty 
of water is given. It used to be believed that 
the tomato did not require very much plant- 
food, and that the use of manure would pro- 
duce an excess of foliage at the expense of 
the fruit; but experience has shown that this 
is a fallacy. The best results are obtained by 
using a generous amount of well-rotted ma- 
nure, or, if that cannot be obtained, of a 
balanced garden fertilizer. 

Tomato plants should be set fairly deep. 
If they are long and spindling, as is likely 
to be the case with some varieties, especially 
the small preserving kinds, it is a good plan 
to make a trench about six inches long and 
to bury a part of the stem along with the 
roots. Stockier plants are made in this way, 
and rootlets will be thrown out all along the 
stem, giving increased strength and vigor to 
the plants. 

There are likely to be cutworms in the 
garden, so that the use of collars will be de- 
sirable. They can be made from any stiff 
paper and should be inserted two inches in 
the ground, extending the same distance 
above. 


SZbabe tere) (eats) 


| Motdblesete 


Marglobe 


Dwarf 


Penn State 


Characteristic shapes of tomato varieties useful in home gardens. 
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When plants are tied to stakes it is advis- 
able to cut out the suckers and a considerable 
number of the side shoots. Care should be 
taken not to break off the flowering stems 
which appear just at the base of the side 
shoots. When plants reach the height of four 
feet the tops may be pinched out. Some prac- 
tical gardeners like to prune their staked to- 
matoes rather heavily early in the season, in 
order to get ripe fruit quickly, and then, as 
the Summer advances, to let the tops grow 
freely. The branches and leaves hang down 
over the plants in the Fall, giving protection 
from the early frosts. 

Penn State Earliana—Developed by Dr. C. E. 
Myers of the Pennsylvania State College and is 
more uniform, smooth and less susceptible to 
cracking than is common with Earliana. The 
plants are sparse in growth, with finely cut leaf- 
lets exposing the fruits to sun scald in extremely 
hot weather. Fruits are medium in size, bright red 
inside, deep but somewhat flattened. The plants 
being small, can be set three by four inches. 

Bonny Best (Shirley )—Desirable for earliness. 
Somewhat susceptible to blight. Medium in size. 
Fruit protection by foliage is fair. The fruits are 
flattened globes, smooth, deep red in color, and 
mature rapidly. 

Dwarf Penn State—Developed by the Penn- 
sylvania State College. The plants are self-topping, 
set fruit heavily. Ripen over a period of 14 to 
20 days. The fruits are scarlet, globular, nearly 


John Baer 


(Carrier) 
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smooth and do not crack badly. The plants are 
small and may be set 20 to 30 inches apart. About 
as early as Bonny Best. 


John Baer (Carrier)—A second early strain 
that has vigorous, leafy vines affording excellent 
protection to the fruit, which is nearly spherical, 
deep red, almost free from cracks, thick-fleshed and 
meaty. First quality until frost. Cracking and 
scalding less than on earlier varieties. 


Pritchard—Developed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and noted for its dis- 
ease resistance. The fruits are large, smooth, globu- 
lar and solid, with thick walls and small seed 
cavities. Scarlet in color. A good variety for homes 
and canning. The plant is self-topping, very pro- 
lific and vigorous in growth, affording excellent 
protection from sun scalding. 

Comet (Minute Man)—Adapted to staking 
only. Leaves large, thick and dark green. Fruit 
semi-globular, deep red and borne in hands of five 
to steven. The interior is three-celled and thick- 
fleshed. The skin is very tough, keeping the fruit 
in prime condition several days after being fully 
ripe. 

Marglobe—Developed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and noted for its high 
yields and resistance to fusarium wilt. The plant 
is medium to large and affords good fruit protec- 
tion. The fruit is medium to large, globe-shaped, 
bright red, smooth, thick-walled, good in quality 
and borne in clusters of four to five. Used exten- 
sively for homes and canning. 


Rutgers—Developed by the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station. The vines are vigorous and rank 


Bonny Best 
(Shirley) 


Courtesy Eastern States Cooperator. 

















Three Timely Books 
You Should Own 


Thousands have profited by them 


Complete, Practical, Low-priced 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By E. I. FARRINGTON 


Written for amateurs, this book gives you com- 
plete information on planning, planting, ferti- 
lizing, insect pest control, and choosing the 
best varieties to grow in your vegetable garden. 
With this book you save seed, time, and labor— 
and enjoy a succession of delicious vegetables 
all Summer long. 


140 pages, 19 illustrations octavo 
$1-90 postpaid in U. S. 








HEeErRsBs-1.w to grow them and how to use them 
Second Edition, By Helen Noyes Webster 


Written by an outstanding American authority, 
this book goes back to the lore and use by the 
ancients, designs of early gardens, old recipes, 
and includes lists of herbs for modern gardens. 
On the practical side it is the most complete and 


useful herb book yet published. 
160 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 


only $]-00 postpaid in U. S. 








THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 


Compiled from Horticulture 


The most complete garden “calendar” and guide 
ever published. Just what to do each month of 
the year. An indispensable guide for the expert 
and the casual gardener. Thirty-two line draw- 
ings, eight pages of plates. 


$1.00 postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
HORTICULTURAL HALL BOSTON, MASS. 
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growing uhder moist conditions. The fruit is deep 
scarlet, firm, a flattened globe in shape, but larger 
than Marglobe. For proper growth and fruiting, 
nitrogen applications must be withheld until after 
fruit setting; nitrogen then can be applied as a side 
dressing. 

Stone—A large, late variety with abundant 
foliage. The fruit is medium to large, red in color, 
slightly flattened and smooth. It has a small and 
shallow stem cavity, few seed cells and thick walls. 
It is firm, good in quality and borne in clusters of 
four to six. Desirable for homes and canning. 





XPERIMENTS in tomato culture at the 
experiment station in New Haven, 
Conn., gave some surprising results. Tomato 
plants were set out in May in four plots. 
In two, the plants were given a four by four- 
foot spacing and were permitted to sprawl 
on the ground. Spacing in the other plots 
gave room for twice as many plants per plot. 
Half of the number of plants in each of these 
plots were trimmed to one stem, and half to 
two stems. During the growing season the 
vines were tied to pine stakes three times 
and were topped when they reached four and 
one-half feet, the stake height. 

The single-stem plants produced the larg- 
est amount of early fruit, but the double- 
stem ones caught up after two weeks. The 
unstaked plants lagged in production until 
August 23, when the cumulative pickings 
equalled those of the staked plants. After that 
date the yield of unstaked plants was ahead 
of the rest. 


Cucumbers for Pickles 


HERE is an old saying that cucumbers 

planted before five o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the Fourth of July will yield all the 
pickles needed for Fall. Even in the northern 
states cucumber seeds sown now will develop 
into vines large enough to produce a good 
crop of pickles before the coming of frost, 
especially if the ground is made rich by 
throwing a forkful of manure into the hills 
before the seed is sown. The one danger 
comes from blight, and the plants should be 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture. 


The Useful Potato Fork 


NE of the best tools to use in keeping 
the garden cultivated is a common 
potato hook such as is used for digging pota- 
toes. This device is light and can be used to 
stir the soil either deeply or to merely break 
the crust after a hard rain or when the sun 
has baked the surface. Moreover, it can be 
used very close to the plants without break- 
ing them off. A potato digger is not expen- 
sive, and really is much more serviceable than 
some of the higher priced implements. 


Bagging Grape Clusters 


IRDS and various insects make it difficult 
to grow good grapes in some sections 
unless the fruit is bagged. The bagging of 
gtapes is a very simple operation, and makes 
possible the production of perfect bunches. 
Special bags can be obtained from seedsmen, 
but ordinary paper bags from the grocery 
store will serve the purpose, the tops being 
tied around the stems of the grapes so that 
no insects can enter. 
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On the Trail of the Garden Ant 


HEN fighting ants, there is little 

point in killing individual workers 

ranging far from their nests. Posi- 
tive control comes only by eradicating the 
nest-bound ants, particularly the egg-laying 
queens. The death of the queens will mean 
the end of their colonies. 

Where the locations of the nests are known, 
direct measures may be taken to stamp out 
whole colonies. Such locations may be deter- 
mined by stalking workers returning from 
hunting expeditions. 

One general method of destruction con- 
sists of introducing a lethal gas into the nests. 
One common gas used for such purposes is 
carbon bisulphide. A tablespoonful of this 
highly inflammable material may be poured 
into each of several holes and poked down into 
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You often find your 
rose bushes covered with aphis. Protect 
them with “Black Leaf 40.” It also kills 
leaf hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, 
young sucking bugs, mealy bugs, lace 
bugs and similar insects. 
A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 

One ounce makes 6 gallons of spray 
for aphis, which can “ used on vege- 


tables, flowers, shrubs and trees. Spray 
early, before the insects damage your 
plants. Ask your dealer. 

Factory Sealed 
Full Strength 


Insist on 
Packages 








POISON IVY 


Kill It the Easy Way 


One lb. of ATLACIDE, a dry powder, 
will effectively destroy Poison Ivy on 
1000 sq. ft. of area. 


4-lb. Shaker Top can ........ $1.25 
I sxal tb 20 Fp P bs gh s Knee ges 2.10 
BP esas c Vaiss totusinathies 4.00 





Postpaid in Massachusetts 


| These and 50-lb. bulk packages are less at our 
store, cash and carry. 


Circular Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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the nest. After charging, the holes are plugged. 
Sometimes the gas is confined in the soil by 
spreading a canvas over a treated area. An- 
other gas frequently used in the same manner 
is calcium cyanide. The latter may be pur- 
chased in commercial preparations. 

Since one of the above gases is highly in- 
flammable and the other violently poisonous 
to all animal life, it is essential that they be 
used outdoors only, and with caution at all 
times. For use in houses, entomologists have 
devised still other means of fighting ant in- 
festations. One of these, poison bait, is a suit- 
able technique for use both indoors and out 
in cases where the locations of nests are not 
known. 

Successful ant baits consist of poisons 
mixed with food materials of sufficient attrac- 
tiveness to induce the workers to carry them 
home and feed them to the young and to the 
queens. Since the feeding of the colonies must 
take place before the death of the foraging 
workers, the toxic principals of ant baits are 
slow-acting, although deadly, poisons, such 
as sodium arsenite or thallium sulphate. Some 
experts favor the use of the latter. 

Baits containing thallium sulphate may be 
purchased in several forms under a variety 
of trade names. Many of the commercial 
preparations contain materials attractive to 
both sweet- and grease-loving ants. Often, 
however, where the feeding habits of the 
particular species of ant being fought is 
known, separate baits are made up with solely 
sweet or greasy bases. This point should be 
remembered in buying and using ant bait. 

Since thallium sulphate is such a deadly 
poison, it is important that the bait be so 
placed or so covered as to be inaccessible to 
children, dogs, birds or other forms of life 
other than the ants for which it is intended. 
Thus, the tin containers offered by some 
manufacturers are to be recommended. As 
with any other insecticide, the instructions 
furnished by the manufacturer of an ant bait 
should be followed conscientiously. 


Cabbages for Next Winter 


OW is the time to set out cabbage plants 
to supply the Winter crop and to pro- 
vide for sauerkraut. Fairly heavy soil is best 
for late cabbages, although they will grow in 
almost any garden. The late cabbages will 
naturally follow some early vegetable crop 
but it is not advisable to do any extra manur- 
ing, for if the ground is too rich the heads 
will be likely to burst. If this difficulty begins 
to appear it is a good plan to push the heads 
over a little so as to break the roots on one 
side. This checks the growth. 


Vegetables Need Thinning 


PARAPHRASE an old saying, “‘If 
you spare the plants you will spoil the 
crops.’’ This means that the only way to 
grow good vegetables is to give each speci- 
men a chance to develop properly. If allowed 
to remain crowded for some time the plants 
will certainly become weak and spindling, 
receiving a check from which they never 
recover. 
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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 
Protect FINE LAWNS 







with... 


Extensive field tests have proved the 
extreme effectiveness and economy 
of this product. Wilson’s Chinch 
Bug Destroyer is equally effective 
against all stages of the chinch bug, 
and has delayed toxic action that 
keeps it active over practically the 
entire hatching period. Because of 
high concentration, 5 to 8 Ibs. 
affords immediate control on 1,000 
sq. ft. — a real economy! Chinch 
Bug Destroyer is safe, free flowing, 
clean and easy to handle. 


Write Dept. E-62 for 
Special Literature 











: DrdreuMilion, ‘ 


PRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





easy as this’ 


At New York’s Grand Central Terminal 
just toss your bag to a porter and say, “Hotel 
Roosevelt.” Rooms with shower, $4.00... 
With tub and shower, from $4.50. 





HEADQUARTERS for 
National Council of 
State Garden Clubs 

and the 

Federated Garden Clubs 

of New York State, Inc. 











HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST. NEW. YORK 

















5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 

the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY... 

ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 

upkeep problem. 

You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
unge Power Attachments according to the 
b. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY- 

iHING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 

ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it, 

Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 

ing Snow. 

Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 

has been making country homes truly “Homes 

in the Country.” 


Write for Booklet, “Solving Six Upkeep 
Problems of the Country Home.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. 
BOX 225 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


* GRAVELy * 


TRACTOR- MOWER 





























Sucking and Chewing Insect 


2"Pixpese oud SLUG SHOT 


SLUG SHOT contains two powerful ingredi- 
ents, both Stabilized by our patented process 
to prolong insect-killing potency. It is SAFE 
—harmless to persons, pets and birds when 
used as directed. And it is distinctly helpful 
in protecting plants from fungous growths. 
35c bottle makes 6 gals. spray 
Ask your dealer for Liquid SLUG SHOT 
Write us for FREE “Garden Enemies” Chart 
HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co. 
4 Ferry Street Beacon, New York 




































GRAPE as HYACINTHS 
2S peers 


ee Lovely in early Spring. 


Well filled eight inch 
spikes of little globular 
bells of brightest and 
richest shade of gentian- 
blue. Fragrant and 
valuable for cutting. 
Guaranteed hardy in 
sun or shade. 

Send for new illustrated 
catalog, listing Tulips, , 
Daffodils, Iris, Lilies. 











R. F. D. 6, BOX S16H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





LANTERN SLIDES AVAILABLE 


Hundreds of lantern slides showing trees, 
shrubs and flowers in full color are available for 
rental purposes at Horticultural Hall. 

Accompanying each slide is a descriptive card 
which makes it possible for garden clubs to pre- 
pare a lecture on almost any subject. 

A very small charge is made for the use of 
these slides. For further information address the 


Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Comments on Uncommon Perennials 


to follow every will-o’-the-wisp that 

appears on the horizon. We know that 
success depends almost entirely upon old tried 
and true plants, yet we always embrace with 
joy every newcomer. Although most of the 
new ones are disappointments, occasionally 
one of surpassing excellence comes along, 
making me forget the others. Therefore, 
perhaps, a few notes on a few uncommon 
ones may be helpful to others. 

The shasta daisy Esther Read was really 
not a disappointment, because no plant of 
its class, either single or double, has any 
appeal for me as a garden plant. They all 
need more care in a poor dry soil than any 
white daisy of my acquaintance is worth and 
when tenderness is added I lose interest. If 
cut flowers of that type are needed, it does, no 


[' SEEMS to be the nature of gardeners 


their appearance suggests, they have lost some 
of the stamina, for they are always an un- 
certain asset by the time Spring comes. Even 
so, they are worth frame culture for cut flow- 
ers but I wonder if there is a climate in which 
they blossom continuously and prodigiously 
from June until Autumn as the catalogues 
say. 

Harrington’s Pink aster with its lovely 
soft pink flowers of large size and splendid 
habits is the most exciting in its line but 
Mount Everest and Mount Ranier in white 
and Beechwood Challenger in red cause many 
a heart to flutter. These Michaelmas daisies 
deserve far more attention from gardeners 
east of the Rockies than they get. They are 
not only fitted to cope with the vagaries of 
the climate but they seem to fit into garden 
schemes. It is true that some are subject to 





Harrington’s Pink is a new hardy aster which has rapidly gained popularity. 


doubt, justify the frame culture required but 
as a garden plant, little can be said in its 
favor under my conditions. 

Two new introductions, delphinium Pink 
Sensation and penstemon Garnet, which 
came highly recommended lack something 
needed by a plant to withstand this harsh 
climate. The latter seems to be too tender 
and grows too rapidly. In sections where it 
is hardy its large garnet tubes on 15-inch 
stems from June on are probably ample re- 
ward for the annual dividing which I suspect 
is necessary to keep it presentable. The del- 
phinium takes too little interest in life for 
me to get enthusiastic about it. Therefore, I 
do not mourn its passing. 

The pinks usually classed as forms of 
Dianthus latifolius, of which dianthus 
Beatrix and its white variety, Silvermine, are 
examples are of little value in this climate 
when one tries to make them a part of a 
permanent garden picture. If they carry the 
blood of D. chinensis and D. barbatus as 
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mildew and other disorders but, if one has 
neither the time to keep the foliage clean nor 
the ability to let the beauty of the flowers 
overshadow the foliage, the susceptible kinds 
may be put in the background. 

Everything said in the preceding paragraph 
about native asters applies with equal force 
to coral bells. They, too, have gone through 
the hands of the beauty experts and have 
come out in a number of pleasing new 
shades. Of them, I have been especially de- 
lighted with the behavior and color of the 
following: Oakington Jewel, copper-tinted 
coral-red; Pink Delight, soft rose made even 
softer by a whitish base; Connie Bell, light 
pink, deeper at the base; and Shelburne 
White. I find that they do best here in part 
shade in soil enriched with leafmold. That 
seems to make them forget the need for the 
moisture. 

Geums are a problem here. Many are un- 
able to stand the Winters and nearly all need 
more moisture than the dry sandy soil can 


HORTICULTURE 


























No more backaches or 
skinned knuckles 
when you own a MASTERS 


“HANDI-CART” 
“Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 


No tiresome stooping . . . simply tip cart 
and rake in leaves, grass rubbish, or 
any other material. = balanced 
and so easy to handle that a 
can do it with full load. . Sturdily 
built of sheet steel wi 
axle and solid ty ban 
Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. See it at your 
hardware dealer's 
today. 


soit tat afoot $B. 25 
3} ay, 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4021 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 























TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
wae Ge Cuts water bills up to 25% 






Ey Jo water flower beds with long light 52-in. 
CALIFORNTA PEST CONTROL CO. 














STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 

$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 


HENRY H. BROOKS 
CONCORD MASS. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn and garden 
irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, even rain-like distribu- 
tion, wide coverage, dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DerT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


WINTER FLOWERING PANSIES 


Piper’s Giant Tree Flowering Three Feet Tall, Long 
Stems. Received the following awards from Horticul- 
tural aa of New York: 
ultural Certificate, November 16, 1938 
Special Prize, February 15, 1939 
Silver Medal, February 21, 1940 
Cultural Certificate, Janu 15, 1941 
100 Seeds per packet $1.50 


PIPER’S, Livingston, New Jersey 


MAIS 2 



















PRICE 


Write for beautiful tree booklet illustrated in celor, 














RAGWEED POSTER 


In color on heavy cardboard 15 by 24 inches 
Price: 50c or $5.00 per dozen 
Learn to recognize and then destroy. For educational 
use in schools, libraries, garden and nature clubs, 
private homes, Scout camps and all public places. 
ALICE EARILE HYDE 


MBS. 
137 Tower Road Waterbury, Conn. 











June 15, 1941 








give. One noticeable exception among the 
dwarf evergreen kinds is Waight’s Brilliant, 
a splendid long-blooming plant which is 
brilliant without being obtrusive. It com- 
mences in April and keeps on until August, 
with a return engagement in the Autumn. 
The orange-scarlet flowers on six-inch stems 
are a pleasing shade and give little trouble 
in color schemes. In a section where Lady 
Stratheden and Mrs. Bradshaw are quite use- 
less, Fire Opal has given the most satisfaction 
so far, possessing both hardiness and an at- 
tractive orange-scarlet color that carries a 
suggestion of bronze. 

The Asiatic plants, Jeffersonia dubia, 
Sanguisorba obtusa (Poterium obtusum) and 
Thalictrum kiusianum, of recent introduc- 
tion are promising candidates for prominent 
réles in American gardens. The first, cousin 
of the twin-leaf of eastern woodlands, is one 
of the loveliest Spring ornaments. It has large 
blue saucers on six-inch stems and bronzy 
foliage which later assumes the pretty bluish 
tints mentioned in the literature. Best of all 
is the fact that it is easily satisfied in a leafy 
soil in shade. This sanguisorba is distinct 
from any burnet that I know. Its best recom- 
mendation is its long blooming period com- 
mencing in wony Summer and lasting a 
month or more if the season is not too dry. 
This plant offers many lovely, deep rose 
spires up to three inches in length on two- 
foot stems. The pinnate leaves are highly 
ornamental in themselves. It is also good for 
cutting. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Fertilizing Naturalized Daffodils 


ISITORS to my “Sandy Valley’ natu- 
ralized daffodil plantings this Spring 
wefe surprised to learn that many of the 
drifts were planted 18 years ago and that 
individual bulbs in these drifts are now giv- 
ing from five to 15 large blooms, with tall 
stems, annually. Although the bulbs were 
planted six inches apart on an average, the 
spaces between them are now entirely filled. 
During these years I have worked on the 
theory that if an annual top dressing of fer- 
tilizer were given, the bulbs would continue 
to bloom, in spite of a crowded condition. 
This I have found to be true. When I started, 
I could find no information about fertilizing 
naturalized narcissi. Therefore, I worked out 
my own program, which I will outline. 

When planting the bulbs I make holes 
about eight inches deep with a crowbar or 
special bulb planter. A small amount of com- 
post is placed under each bulb and more on 
top and around each bulb, entirely filling the 
hole, which means that the bulbs are covered 
about four to six inches. 

At “Sandy Valley,” there are two types of 
soil. About one-half the area is hilly, with 
soil that is light and devoid of humus. The 
other half is low and the soil is heavy and 
filled with peat. For the light soil I make a 
compost of two-thirds good loam and one- 
third peat moss, leaf mold, or Florida humus, 
to which I add eight pounds of bone meal 
per bushel, mixing it thoroughly. For the 
heavy soil I substitute sand for the humus. 

Bone meal, I believe, is the best fertilizer 
to use when planting narcissi in the grass. For 
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A OT 
IN FLOWER 
ARRANGING 


YOU'LL BE SURPRISED at the 
new ideas you develop the moment 
you start using DAZEY FLOWER 
HOLDERS. x Exclusive leaf 
shapes, combination types, both 
mesh and needlesharp styles— 
more kinds than you've ever heard 
of! FREE FLOWERCRAFT Book- 
let—ask your dealer or send 3c 
(to cover mailing) to Dazey, 840 
East 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FLOWER H 


At Your Dea 


~ oon 











DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO., LOS ANGELES «NEW YORK 
PAINTED 
HARDWOOD 


GARDEN S TA K E S 


Double your gardening pleasure by using 
beautiful, long-lived EVERGREEN 8S AKES 
Turned from selected- -grain hardwood, painted 
foliage-green; pointed tips, rounded top. 
Direct from mill at these low DELIVERED 
prices per dozen: 18”, 30c; 24”, 40c; 80”, 
50c; 86”, 70c; 42”, 80c; 48”, $1.20; 60”, 
$1.50; minimum order $2.00. Used for years 
in America’s finest gardens. Far more beauti- 
ful and lasting than bamboo or light soft 
wood. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Write for quantity prices. 


KINOX CO., Inc., Rutland, Vermont 








GARDEN 
PESTS 


CUBOR DUST GUN 


Ingenious container — quickly 
converted into a duster. Con- 
tains Rotenone-Microsulfur 
dust mixture. Controls garden 
insects and certain plant dis- 
eases. “No mix, no fuss— just 
pump to dust.”” Only 35c each. 


CUBOR LIQUID SPRAY 
Rotenone spray. Deadly to in- 

sects on plants and shrubbery. 
Harmless to tender flowers. 
Economical. 4 oz. can 50c— 

makes 6 to 12 gallons spray. 

Write for FREE insect control chart 
and nearest source of supply. 


. CHIPMA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. G, Bound Brook, N.J. 


RIL 





















KEEP GARDENS BRIGHT 
AND GAY 


in hot weather with HY-GRO, the 13-26-13 
soluble plant food. Safe to apply at any 
time with your watering can. Use now for 
healthy, finer flowers—and larger vegetable 
yields. AT YOUR DEALER—or 25c, 50c 
or $1:00 from 


HY-GRO, Dept. X, Cranbury, N. J. 


TRY Hy-GRO 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 























from California. New intro- 
i eg j 5 ductions, rare varieties and 
wide color range. Thrive any- 
where. Guaranteed to grow in your garden. 
New 1941 color catalog describes 250 varie- 


ties, free. 
MILLIKEN GARDENS 


New address: 395 W. Colorado, Arcadia, Cal. 





HARDY HERBS 


We are offering the following list of the most useful 
and popular culinary herbs: Applemint, Balm, 
Bee balm, Ohives, Horehound, Pot Marjoram, 
Spearmint, Peppermint, Rue, Sage, Thyme. Ohoose 
any five varieties and we will send you two plants 
of each (10 in all) for $2 postpaid east of Chicago. 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 











ELIZABETH EGELBERG, deep pink ......... $.25 
IMPERIAL BLUSH, silvery ee .30 
TOEDT, deep reddish pink ......... -20 
Pe ls WON IO 6 5 55h 0's ve bcc eco dbens 30 
BAMESES, pink with soft yellow ............ -25 
RHEINGAUPERLE, delicate lavender-pink .... .25 
ROSE DOMINION, rich, velvety rose ......%.. 35 


Set of 7 varieties, $1.75 (postpaid) 
GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 


FREE HANDY REFERENCE CHART 
OF PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS 
R SUMMER AND AUTUMN SOWING—1941 


at a glance, HEIGHT - COLOR - BLOOMING 
SOW YOUR PERENNIAL SEEDS NOW! 


HENRY A. DREER, INC. 
286 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticulturist 
Lily Specialist 


326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 








FOR FREE RATS...... 
BULLETINS MICE...... 


(J 
C) 
Address J. eee 
-O 


Ratin Laboratory, Inc. 
116 Broad Street MOLES . 
New York, N. Y. 








7: LANDSCAPE CURBING 


* A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE POR POLDER K 


:© THe PORCUPINE CO. 
; FAIRFIELD, CONN, ; 


























DELIGHTFUL SEDUMS 


Charming hardy perennial succulents, wonderfully 
diverse in form, foliage tones, flower color. One 
plant each of seven fine ones, with labels, sent post- 
paid for One Dollar. Illustrated Oatalog, Seeds- 
Plants-Bulbs, on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


DEPT. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 





GROW BETTER ROSES 


combination spray, 

ho say — row beter an Controls 
. iidew; kills 
—~y spot ‘and mildew easy to = 


=S mix with 


water spray. 
at garden supply stores. Write for free bulletin on 


Rose Culture. 
ROSE MFG. CO., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


TRI-OGEN 














cultivated soil I would recommend the addi- 
tion of old cow manure dug in to a depth of 
nearly 18 inches. The bone meal should be 
sufficient to fertilize the bulbs for several 
years. 

If the grass is not cut, but permitted to 
remain and rot over the bulbs, it acts as a 
fertilizer, and where the daffodil foliage is 
not cut, nothing is taken out that needs to be 
replaced. However, where the grass is cut 
annually, as at ‘Sandy Valley,” and re- 
moved, an annual top dressing of fertilizer 
should be made. A well-balanced fertilizer 
with a bone meal base—say a 5-8-7 mix- 
ture—lI believe to be good for the purpose. 
Of course, an all-humus base, and a 5-10-4 
combination is best where there is a shortage 
of humus in the soil. 

I have seen good results on other plantings 
from top dressings of wood ashes and animal 
manures, including poultry manure. To be 





Daffodil planting diagram. 


sure, most bulbs resent poultry manure in the 
soil, but when it is applied as a top dressing 
it is washed down to the roots of the bulbs 
with rain and in travelling through the soil 
its toxic properties are removed. 

The best time to apply a top dressing is 
towards the end of June, when the foliage is 
dying down. If applied just after flowering, 
as some growers recommend, it does not reach 
the roots in time for the current season and 
may burn the foliage. This work is carried 
on with a minimum amount of labor and 
expense, as the fertilizer is placed only where 
the daffodils are planted and none is wasted. 

The amount to use is governed by the 
condition of the soil. Where the soil is poor, 
which can be determined by a sparse growth 
of grass, heavy applications are given. The 
grass is cut in early July, when all daffodil 
foliage has been ripened. 


Dedham, Mass. —John Russell. 
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y orinkicd. Choicest colors, mixed. 

any are gaily blotched. poodal: 

ee’ se. Pt. Seeds Seeds 10c; 1/16 oz. $1, postpaid. 
ek oe tall. Pkt. ee a, 


emt y Sy mixed. 
Rose, pi nh 
— 6in. tall, Pkt. Pige1 8 ‘oz. SOc. 
@ All 3 Packets, 1 of each, 25c! 
Fall Bulb Book free. Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 
















W. Atlee Burpee Co., 122 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, offered in many varieties 
and fully described in our new, free catalogue. 
Brighten a shady nook in the home yard. Bring the 
woodland to any garden. No order too small for best 
attention. Special quotations on quantity orders. Wake 
Robin FParm, James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS demonstrated: In rela- 
tion to interior decorating; In the use of forced plant 
materials; Why not make your own corsage? 

Robert Clark Wheeler, Blue Skies, Loudonville, N. Y. 


HARDY EUROPEAN CYCLAMEN, blooming size. 
One, 75c; three, $2.00; doz., $6.00 postpaid. Bulb 
catalog. Tulip Grange, Bow, Washington. 











BRING CHARM and Enchantment to your greenhouse 
with America’s finest pot-grown Camellias of rare 
beauty. Catalogue free. Longview, Box H. Crichton, 
Alabama. 


HARDY AMARYLLIS (Lycoris squamigera) planted 

in June will bloom in September. Large bulbs 75 

gente: Soeen $7.50. Hermitage Gardens, Rockville, 
t. 2, > 


CACTUS—15 small or 8 blooming size $1.00, both 
$1.75, all different, labeled. Directions. Mixed Cactus 
Seed 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Cactus 
Gardens, Van Horn, Texas. 


MICHIGAN PEAT—exclusively used by International 
Friendship Gardens, 2 bu. bag, freight, $1.00. Tufa 
Rock for Dish Gardens, 25 Ibs. $1.25. Michigan Peat 
Co., Buchanan, Michigan. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 

Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 

for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
amingham Centre, Mass. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. Send 
A List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 




















INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Iris, Emperor (Siberian) 
or Kempferi (Japanese), 10 for $1.00. Marvin 
Gardens, Rockville, land. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED orchid grower or superintendent of 

small estate. Age 31, married, no children. Excellent 

peemnees. F. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
8. 











SUPERINTENDENT for first class estate, extensive 
knowledge. Greenhouses, Gardens, and Landscape. 
State particulars. Care of 2700 Philadelphia Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks position, life 
experience, married. Eight years last position, All 
branches horticulture, agriculture. Reliable, interview, 
or. Kennedy’s, 22 West 27th St., New York 
ity. 





WORKING Superintendent: Gardener: Oaretaker: 
35 years’ experience all branches of gardening includ- 
ing greenhouse. Single. Excellent references. William 
D. Nickerson, 116 Putnam St., Quincy, Mass. 








AN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
maintains a free employment depart- 
ment where estate owners may obtain the 
services of skilled gardeners for the 
operation and maintenance of estates. 
Can we assist you? 


Call or Write 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 












HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








Membership in this Society is not con- 
fined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it is not 
confined to New England. There are 
many members in the Middle, Western 
and Southern states, the Society's total 
enrollment being more than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where they 
live. Hundreds of books go each year by 
mail to different sections of the country. 
The Society's Library, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, receives every 
worthwhile gardening book almost as 
soon as it is published, and frequently 
prints lists of recent accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For additional 
information, address the Secretary, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 














| MASSACHUSETTS/|THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue _—_ New York City 


——_—_»—___—_ 


Monthly Meeting 


JUNE 18 
At 2:30 P.M. 


Roses and Sweet Peas will be 
the featured flowers. 


Library 


The Library will remain open during 
the summer months from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. every week day except 
Saturday. Members who wish to 
have books sent to them at their 
summer homes may enjoy this 
privilege. A small charge will be 
made for postage. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Rm. 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All 
cordially invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 


Payable in annual installments of $10.00 





—- 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





ersons interested in gardening are 


Subscription to "Horticulture." 

Services of — 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 

Lectures during the Winter. 

Seasonal Flower Shows. 

The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 
admission. 

Garden Visits in the Spring. 

Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 

Year Book. 

Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 


——_< 


Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 — September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 

















| PRIMULA MISTASSINICA 


Rarest of the Primulas. Nice plants 75c each 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 
in AMERICA 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Barre, Vt. Dept. H 











Catalog free east of Rockies 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Naranja orange, Gloriole lt. blue, Jasmania yellow, 
Cheerio red, Gudrun white, Missouri blue, Yucatan 
pink, Ozone blend, Timagami brown, Blue Peter prune 
purple.—Oatalogue value $5. 


Any 3 only $1.00; all 10 only $2.50 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs (Catalogue) North Granby, Conn. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 

Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Established 1894 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ... 


l 100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep nure . 


100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
2-Stons...... $6.00 ton 
; 4 tons bulk .. .$5.00 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 





























Box 352 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


June 15, 1941 


Replanting Iris Properly 

RISES of all kinds multiply so rapidly 

~ that unless they are dug up, separated and 
replanted as often as every third year the 
blossoms deteriorate much in size and color. 
August was once the month recommended 
for the replanting but experience has com- 
pletely exploded this idea. The time to sepa- 
rate and replant iris is as soon as they are 
through blooming. This is particularly the 
case with the bearded irises which are not 
deep feeders but have large rhizomes with 
fleshy roots growing shallowly. 

As soon as Spring blooming is over dig 
them up, cut the tops back to four inches 
and replant the rhizomes at least six inches 
apart. The tops of the rhizomes should be 
well above the ground and the lower part 
with roots beneath in a shallow groove in the 
earth. On the sides of each rhizome one may 
see from two to a half dozen small green 
triangles. These will be well-developed new 
shoots by Fall, the beginning of next year's 
blooming stalks. The American blue flag, 
Japanese and Spanish irises have much 
smaller rhizomes but are deeper feeders and 
require more water. For the Japanese irises 
wet feet are recommended. On the bank of a 
small stream or in the water, they flourish 
and bloom gorgeously. Plant the Spanish 
irises in ordinary soil but water often and 
plentifully. 


—George B. Spencer. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


SCHREINER'S 
IRIS CATALOG 
Photographs, 100 Best Tris. Newest 


colors. Largest flowers. 1941 Bargain 
Prices. America’s most valuable Iris 
catalog. Send for your copy Wow! 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 


Box 204 Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 





5 Each Large GLADIOLUS Bulbs 


$2 prepaid 
E. I. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 
ALBATROS MARMORA 
CHAS. DICKENS ORANGE. PRINOESS 


EARLY PEACH SALBAOH’S PINK 
Also have Mixtures at $2, $4, $6 per hundred, Prepaid 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 











Pheasants, and other 











Pea Howl, ‘San cy 


Ornamental Birds 





HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 











USE HANTON 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


If applied prior to doing housework, gardening, 
etc., it will protect hands from direct skin contact. 
Prevents dirt gence, makes it easier to get 
hands clean. ge bottle, $1.00, lasts several 
months. 


HANTON, Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 














Bartlett Yearly Service Assures 
4A-SEASON PROTECTION > 


‘What is the most satisfactory and economical method 
of Shade Tree Care?"’ ‘‘How much should | spend to 
keep my trees healthy and beautiful?"' Property owners 
frequently ask themselves these two questions. Experi- 
ence shows that your answers are best found in the 
Year-Round Program of Inspection and Service — in- 
augurated by the Bartlett Company, and known as 
the Bartlett Yearly Service or Maintenance Plan. @ Under 
this Plan you make the Bartlett Company responsible 
for the Health and Beauty of your trees . . . know in 
advance what Shade Tree Care will cost during the 
entire year, or for that matter, over a period of years 


if you wish to plan that far ahead. ‘@ Under this Proce- 
dure the money you budget for tree care goes further, 
because every penny of your expenditure is carefully 
and intelligently PLANNED. A further economy lies in 
the fact that what you spend goes for preventive mea- 
sures instead of the costly curative treatments often 
required when neglect prevents early diagnosis and 
prompt action. @ As for the cost, you may be surprised 
how little it is when you buy protection for your trees 
so wisely and scientifically. @ For an Estimate on the 
Cost of Bartlett Yearly Service (no obligation, of course) 
phone your local Bartlett Representative or write: 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


a Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch There are also 150 other cities and towns 


The Bartlett Way 
°/ 8, ° 


Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, where special Barthett Authorized Agents 
Southampton, Westbury, N.Y; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, may arrange for Shade Tree Care “The 


Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. |.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; Bartlett Way."’ Consult phone book or 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


BARTLETT 


- TREE - 
EXPERTS 





